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way, and thus sent them some means of subsistence,
in order that the citizens might get a bit of bread,
and keep off the pangs of hunger.'3

Thus year by year England's influence increased
and that of the Hansa declined. Then occurred a
further cruel blow to the League. In consequence of
the strained relations between England and Spain,
Hanseatic trade in that country and in Portugal had
risen to some importance. The Hansa supplied those
countries with grain, munitions of war, and ship-
building materials. Queen Elizabeth naturally looked
on all this trade with an evil eye, and regarded it as
so much support accorded to her enemies. She did
not fail to make the League acquainted with her dis-
pleasure, even threatening to treat its cargoes as
contraband of war. The Hansa in its turn pleaded
that it merely exercised the right of neutrals, and
persisted in not abandoning a lucrative trade.

Then came the defeat of the invincible Armada
which left to England the empire of the seas, and
gave her a boldness and self-confidence which she
has happily never since lost Sixty Hanseatic vessels
were encountered by Norris and Sir Francis Drake
about to enter the mouth of the Tagus. They were
laden with grain to provision the Spaniards. These
were seized, and no subsequent negotiations ever
succeeded in causing Elizabeth to release her hold
either on the vessels or their cargo.

Needless to say, that this proved the last straw in
the load of Hanseatic grievances against the queen.

Meanwhile the King of Spain, to compensate the
League, and to win it to his side, offered to enter into